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statement, a little overdrawn, perhaps, but exceedingly
apropos:
"I consider this one of the most important moments in
American history. Our arrival on French soil, constituting
as we do the advance guard of an American army, makes us
realize to the fullest the importance of America's participa-
tion. Our reception has moved us deeply. I can only affirm
that America has entered the war with the intention of per-
forming her full share, however great or small the future
shall dictate. Our Allies can depend upon that absolutely."
These were golden words, and it required the mass col-
laboration of the entire party of correspondents with the
General to get them accurately and finally resolved into form
which, first, would not clash with the rules of censorship;
second, would give heart to the sorely tried Allied peoples,
and, at the same time, would give the Germans something
to think about. It was a statement that appeared to say
much while actually it said very little*
Parisians turned out en masse, including the evening exodus
of shopworkers bound home, to see General Pershing and
his staff arrive* Tens of thousands lined the rue de La Fayette,
the Opera, and the boulevards. They were hysterical with
enthusiasm, screaming, "Vive rAm&rique," throwing kisses
and flowers, and slowing automobiles down to a crawl. Mem-
bers of the staff reached the Hotel Crillon in the Place de
la Concorde with the greatest difficulty, General Pershing in
the lead*
Long before the party reached the Crillon, however, I
had been able to hire a taxi and make my way to the Bourse
to send a bulletin to the United States that General Pershing
had safely arrived in Paris. It was the end of a hard day for
me, but General Pershing's troubles were just beginning. He
immediately became the recipient of a barrage of invitations